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was on the avenue. At the end of the courtyard
was a grand staircase leading to a vestibule beyond
which was the assembly room; there was another
entrance from the rue des Chantiers.

On the day the Assembly of Notables was opened,
there was not a single cry of " Long live the King "
from the vast crowd watching the procession. As
for the cry, " Long live the Queen," it had not been
heard for many years. To a sagacious observer it
was plain that a great crisis was impending.

Calonne's plan was in itself very good. He wished
to establish a proportional equality of burdens, to
impose a tax on those who enjoyed privileges, to
alienate some of the crown domains, and to extend
the stamp-tax. But he lacked the vigor and persist-
ence and the moral weight required for carrying
through so bold a programme. Surprise was general
when he was heard to pose as a reformer, indeed,
almost as a democrat, in his speech; he, the favorite
of the Count of Artois, the friend of the Polignacs,
the lessor of the courtiers' funds.

" We cannot borrow forever," he said, " nor can
we lay taxes forever; we cannot draw upon the
future any more; economy will no longer sxiffice.
What, then, is left to us to supply what we need and
to procure what is required for the restoration of our
financial condition? The abuses. Yes, gentlemen,
it is in the abuses that lies a fund of wealth which
the state has the right to demand, and which will
serve to restore order."